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Reduced Progress in Urban 


Teachers’ Salaries 


SALARIES OF URBAN TEACHERS advanced 
at a lower rate in the past two years 
than in the preceding two years. Urban 
salaries advanced in the past two years 
at a lower rate than those of rural 
teachers. Thus the salary position of 
urban teachers, as compared with other 
teachers, is less favorable than it was 
two years ago. 

The 1960-61 salary survey of urban 
school districts is the twentieth biennial 
study of this type made by the NEA 
Research Division. Among the findings 
are these points: 

* The average salary of urban class- 
room teachers in 1960-61 was $5719, 
the median salary was $5510. 

* Nearly a third of the urban teach- 
ers were paid within the range from 
$4500 to $5500. Two percent were paid 
less than $3500, and 4 percent were 
paid as much as $8500. 

* Teachers with six or more years 
of college preparation received salaries 
averaging from 30 to 50 percent more 
than those with four but less than five 
years of preparation. 

* The average salary of urban class- 
room teachers increased only 7.6 per- 
cent in the two years from 1958-59 to 
1960-61, as compared with 10.6 per- 
cent in the two years preceding. 

* The urban increase of 7.6 percent 
in two years was less than the estimated 
increase of 9.2 percent from 1958-59 
to 1960-61 in salaries of all classroom 
teachers in rural and urban schools 
combined. 

* Teachers in the largest urban dis- 
tricts received average salaries in 1960- 
61 about 15 percent above the average 


for all urban teachers. Twenty years 
ago this difference was 44 percent. 

* The decade since 1950-51 has 
shown greater salary increases for prin- 
cipals and superintendents than for 
classroom teachers; this reverses the 
trend shown in the decade beginning 
with 1940-41. 


Distribution of Salaries 


Salaries of classroom teachers in ur- 
ban school systems follow the familiar 
normal curve of distribution, skewed 
somewhat to the right. The teachers 
who received salaries of $8500 in 1960- 
61 slightly outnumbered those who re- 
ceived less than $3500. Although the 
largest, or modal group, comprised 
those paid from $4500 to $5499, the 
median of $5510 and the mean of 
$5719 were both in the next higher 
salary interval. 

The 1960-61 survey collected data 
on the salaries of 583,926 classroom 
teachers, from which projections were 
made to provide the estimates shown in 
Figure 1 for all urban teachers. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to all districts in 
the first three population groups, as 
listed in Table 1, and to a 1-in-4 sample 
in Groups IV, V, and VI. Replies were 
received from three-fourths of the dis- 
tricts approached. 


Higher Salaries for Higher 
Preparation 

The school districts were asked to 
report salaries separately, where possi- 
ble, for teachers having the various 
levels of preparation commonly recog- 
nized as the basis for separate classes in 
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1—SALARY RELATIONSHIPS BY LEVEL OF PREPARATION, 1960-61 


School district groups, by population 


500,000 and over 
100,000-499,999 
30,000-99,999 
10,000-29,999 
5,000-9,999 
2,500-4,999 


Index of relationship, with salary for teachers with 
four years of preparation as 100.0 


Six years 
or more 


137.5 
150.2 
143.7 
134.7 
131.3 
129.7 


Five years, but 
less than six 


112.1 
121.7 
122.2 
120.6 
116.8 
112.7 


Four years, but 
less than five 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 





teachers’ salary schedules. About four- 
fifths of the districts reporting provided 
this information. As Table 1 shows, the 
least recognition for advanced prepara- 
tion was given by the largest and small- 
est school districts. 

Highest recognition for the fifth year 
or master’s degree was shown in the 
districts of Group III, 30,000 to 99,999 
in population, where the average salary 
for teachers with five years of prepara- 
tion was 22 percent higher than the 
average for those with four years of 
preparation. One-third of the urban 
teachers covered by the survey had 


completed at least five years of prepa- 
ration. Teachers with six or more years 
of preparation received an average sal- 
ary 50 percent higher than the average 
for those with four years, in the school 
districts of Group II, with populations 
of 100,000-499,999 persons. 


Higher Salaries in Larger 
Districts 


In the largest urban school districts 
reporting, the average salary of teachers 
in 1960-61 was $6572, as compared 
with only $4813 in districts of fewer 
than 5000 persons. Table 2 shows the 


SALARIES PAID TEACHERS IN URBAN SCHOOLS IN 1960-61 


Percent of teachers 





40% 


Mean-$5,719 
Median-$5,510 


ent cm 








Below 


$3,500 4,499 5,499 


$3,500- $4,500- $5,500- 








$6,500- $7,500- $8,500 


7,499 8,499 and over 
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AVERAGE SALARIES OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS VARY WITH LEVEL 
OF PREPARATION AND SIZE OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 


HH Master's degree plus one year 


HE Master's degree [} Bachelor's degree 
































500,000 100,000- 
and over 499,999 


Population of school district 


range of averages, also the percents of 
increase by population group in the two 
most recent biennial surveys. Because 
the districts are grouped by population, 
and shifts were made in the grouping 
before both the 1958-59 and the 1960- 
61 studies, the averages for 1956-57, 
1958-59, and 1960-61 were not exactly 
comparable. It seems from the figures 
shown that all groups except Group I, 


30,000- 
99,999 


10,000- 
29,999 


5,000- 2,500- 
9,999 4,999 
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the largest districts, showed less in- 
crease in the two years leading up to 
1960-61 than in the two years leading 
up to 1958-59. The average increase 
for all groups was 7.6 percent in the 
most recent biennium as compared with 
10.6 in the preceding biennium. 

For the latest two years, from 1958- 
59 to 1960-61, Groups II through V 
were similar, in percents of increase 





Average 
salary, 
1960-61 


School district groups, 
by population 


500,000 and over $6,572 


2—AVERAGE SALARIES OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Percent of Increase 


1956-57 
to 
1958-59 


1.9% 


Index of relationship with average 
for all groups as 100.0 


1958-59 
to 1940-41 
1960-61 


1950-51 1960-61 


144.2 


10.1% 
8.3 105.9 
93.1 
82.5 
75.0 
67.5 


100.0 


11.9 
11.3 
11.1 
10.3 
11.4 


10.6% 


. 100,000-499,999 
30,000-99,999. 
10,000-29,999. 
5,000-9,999 
2,500-4,999 


All urban school districts 


5,695 
5,710 
5,496 
5,127 
4,813 


$5,719 











3——-TRENDS IN PERCENTS OF INCREASE IN AVERAGE SALARIES 
IN fesccntate SCHOOL CHSHECTS 


1940-41 
to 
1960-61 


191 5% 


179.3 
185.3 
183.6 


185.0 


Personnel groups 


Classroom teachers. a 


Supervising elementary-school re: 
Junior high-school principals. . 
Senior high-school principals. . . . 


Superintendents of schools... 





1950-51 
to 
1960-61 


1956-57 
to 
1958-59 


10.6% 


11.9 
13.0 
12.8 


11.5 


1940-41 
to 
1950-51 
76.6% 


63.8 
60.9 
59.8 


62.3 


1958-59 
to 
1960-61 
7.6% 


8.9 
9.0 
10.7 


9.2 








that rounded to 8 percent. Group I was 
higher; Group VI was lower. 

The last three columns in Table 2 
show that the spread in average salaries 
between the largest and the smallest 
districts is much less than formerly. 
In 1950-51 the average for Group VI 
was 32.5 percent below the all-group 
average, and that for Group I was 
44.2 percent above it. In 1960-61 ine 
range was only from 15.8 percent below 
to 14.9 percent above. 


Increases for Certain Groups 


Classroom teachers, principals, and 
superintendents of schools present a 
sequence of positions found in practi- 
cally all local school systems. Tables 
3 and 4 give figures on percents of in- 


crease in average salaries paid in these 
positions. 

Table 3 shows that over the 20 years 
from 1940-41 to 1960-61, the increases 
in teachers’ average salaries amounted 
to 191.5 percent and were slightly 
greater than the percents of increase 
in the four administrative positions 
shown. When the increase is shown 
separately for each of the two decades 
covered, it is seen that teachers made 
a relatively greater gain in the decade 
ending in 1950-51 but administrators 
made a relatively greater gain in the 
decade ending in 1960-61. Also, for 
each of the studies covering the past 
four years, the percents of increase 
were higher for the administrative than 
for the classroom teaching positions. 





4—TEN-YEAR INCREASE IN AVERAGE 


SALARIES, CERTAIN POSITIONS IN 


URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS 








Percent of increase in ave average salaries, 1950-51 to 1960-61 





School district groups, 
by population Classroom 


teachers 


Elementary 
(supervising) 





see oa Superintendents 


of schools 





Senior 
high 


Junior 
high 





1. 500,000 and over.... 
Il. 100,000-499,999.... 
Hh. 
IV. 

Vv. 
Vi. 


52.3% 
59.0 


67.1% 
68.4 
78.2 
76.9 
71.3 
60.8 


70.6 


70.5% 





6.2% 44.9% 
64.3 
67.1 


65 ® 
61.7 
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TRENDS IN AVERAGE SALARIES OF URBAN TEACHERS, 
1940-41 TO 1960-61 


IN CURRENT DOLLARS 
$7,000 


IN CONSTANT DOLLARS 





a, a 
Large districts 


$6,000 T All districts 











$5,000 


Large districts 
All districts 
Small districts 





4 ose | 


$4,000 





va 





$3,000 





pe 


$2,000 


a 





$1,000 






































1940- 1950- 


41 51 61 


1960- 1940- 


1950- 
41 51 61 


Large districts: 500,000 and over in population. Small districts: 2,500 to 4,999 in popu- 
lation. Figures in constant dollars deflated by Consumer Price Index, Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, 1947-49= 100.0. 


Table 4 presents what appears to be 
a paradox. In each of the six separate 
‘population groups the increases for 
superintendents are substantially lower 
than the increases for classroom teach- 
ers, but the weighted average for all 
districts shows a greater increase for 
superintendents than for teachers. The 
shift in relative weights over the 10- 
year period results in the higher in- 
crease when all groups are combined 
than when each group is shown sepa- 
rately. 


Effect of Price Increases 


It should be remembered that the in- 
creases which appear to have almost 
tripled urban salaries in the past 20 
years have been accompanied by major 
changes in the cost of living and pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, and in 
wage-and-salary levels reported for all 
workers. 

Prices increased 109 percent from 
1940-41 to 1960-61. Salaries that had 
not more than doubled from 1940-41 
to 1960-61 thus had lost purchasing 
power. Large districts lagged behind 
small districts in rate of increase in 


NEA Research Division 
classroom teachers’ salaries to such an 
extent that the average salary in the 
Group I districts was actually worth 
less in 1950-51 than in 1940-41. 

The 1960-61 average salary for the 
Group I districts was only 11 percent 
higher in purchasing power than the 
average of 10 years earlier, as com- 
pared with an increase of about 40 per- 
cent for all urban teachers. During these 
10 years the average earnings of wage- 
and-salary workers in the United States 
rose a little more than one-fourth in 
purchasing power. Although teachers 
as a group advanced in salary somewhat 
more rapidly than all employed persons 
during these years, the teachers in the 
largest urban centers did not share fully 
in this advance. 


A Diversity of Positions 


The questionnaire sent to superin- 
tendents of schools to collect the data 
for the Research Division’s biennial 
salary survey is a complex instrument, 
covering more than 50 different per- 
sonnel groups. Extensive labor in many 
school offices is required to provide 
the details requested. Table 5 lists the 
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positiéns which are reported on in the 
salary survey, and gives for each of six 
population groups the number of per- 
sons who are represented in the average 
salary shown for each position. Some 
positions reported upon separately tor 
the larger districts were combined or 
not reported by the smaller districts. 
Taken as a whole, Table 5 provides 
much significant data as to the relative 
distribution of various personnel groups 
within urban school systems. The num- 
bers are comparable within groups, but 


national totals, as differing proportions 
of districts are represented in the vari- 
ous groups. The percents of represen- 
tation are shown at the beginning of the 
table. 


For further details see: Salaries and 
Salary Schedules of Urban School Em- 
ployees, 1960-61, Research Report 1961- 
R17. This Report summarizes data for 
districts 30,000 and over in population, 
reported separately by district in nine 
earlier Research Reports. It also includes 
group data for smaller districts, not re- 
ported upon individually. A list of the 10 
reports of the 1960-61 Biennial Salary 


should not be added across to strike 
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Qur Changing Population 


—demands re-thinking of education for employment 


How youTH, the unskilled, the older 
worker, the Negro, and persons residing 
in depressed areas fare in the current 
decade will be the prime determinant 
of social and economic progress, as- 
serted Seymour L. Wolfbein, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, before the 
Fourth National Conference on School 
Finance in St. Louis on April 27. He 
was speaking before an assembly of 
school finance experts from all sections 
of the nation. 

Wolfbein predicted a net increase of 
13.5 million in the labor force for the 
1960's, the biggest rise of this group in 
our country’s history. He derived this 
figure from the following balance sheet: 

(Millions) 
Number of workers in 1960 73.6 
Subtract 
Withdrawals from the labor force be- 
cause of death, retirement, mar- 
riage, childbearing, etc. 15.5 
1960 workers still in labor force in 1970 58.1 
Add: 
Young workers coming into the labor 
force during the 1960's 
Women returning to the labor force 
during the 1960's. iat 
Number of workers in 1970 87.1 


26.0 


In contrast to the 26 million new 
young workers entering the job market 
during this decade, Wolfbein said there 
would be an actual decrease among 
men in the critically important 35-44 
working age group. He observed, too, 
that with the impact of technological 
change we are a country which has 
more persons in industries which pro- 
duce services than in industries which 


produce tangible goods. The 33 million 
service workers afe employed in such 
areas as transportation, trade, finance, 
and government. The 24 million work- 
ers in goods-producing industries are 
divided among manufacturing, construc- 
tion, mining, and agriculture. 

Along with the shift to service-pro- 
ducing industries, Wolfbein noted the 
relative shift from farm workers and 
unskilled workers to the skilled and 
white-collar group as outlined in detail 
in Table 1. 

Having presented the major relevant 
trends in our labor force shift, Wolf- 
bein pointed out the issue for each 
of the five population groups named 
at the outset. 

For teen-agers the issue is that their 
unemployment rates are about double 
the national average. The unemploy- 
ment experiences of the school drop- 
outs are especially severe, triple the 
national average. At current drop-out 
rates, 7.5 million of the 26 million new 
young workers for the decade will not 
have high-school diplomas. 

For the unskilled worker the issue is 
that opportunities will become fewer. 
Today 1 in 5 unskilled workers is un- 
employed. 

Negroes account for | in 10 workers, 
but 2 in 10 of the unemployed. Several 
factors account for this. They tend to 
have the lowest educational attainment, 
are highly concentrated in the unskilled 
trades, and experience a_ substantial 
amount of discrimination. 
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For workers in the 45-and-older age 
group the unemployment rate is favor- 
able, but if such persons lose their jobs, 
they face difficulty getting a new one. 

The fifth group arises from changes 
in American industry that leave islands 
of substantial unemployment, both in 
occupations and in geographic areas. 
Two in three of the major labor areas 
in the U.S. now have a substantial labor 
surplus. 

Wolfbein suggested pathways for 
solving labor problems for these groups. 
He called for action to end discrimina- 
tory education and employment prac- 
tices against Negroes and older workers. 
He recommended taking steps toward 
increasing the mobility of the labor 
force. He saw promise in programs de- 
signed to mitigate and prevent displace- 
ment effects of technological improve- 
ments. 

A major pathway toward solution of 
our problems, Wolfbein said, was edu- 
cation, training, and skill development 
with his definition of education contain- 
ing this dimension: “To help the person 
withstand the inevitable changes be- 
tween what he learns and what will be 
expected of him throughout his life.” 
Amplifying this view of education, 
Wolfbein said: “This argues for view- 
ing education and training as a develop- 
ment process which continues through- 
out the lifetime of an individual. It 
calls for the development of guidance 
and counseling at the elementary-school 





1—TRENDS IN OCCUPATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


Occupation 1910 1970 
WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS... 22% 45% 


Professional and technical 5 13 
Proprietary and managerial 7 ll 
Clerical and sales. . 10 21 


BLUE-COLLAR WORKERS. 36 


Skilled 12 13 
Semiskilled 14 18 
Unskilled ll 5 


SERVICE WORKERS 10 13 
FARM WORKERS 31 6 


100% 100% 100% 


1959 


Total 





level; for more creative and meaning- 
ful curricula—especially for the man- 
ually talented—at the secondary-school 
level in order to increase the holding 
power of the schools; for the broadest 
kind of training to increase the flexibil- 
ity, the adaptability of persons vis-a-vis 
the changing job world; for an organ- 
ized, systematic program of supported 
re-training and re-skilling of unem- 
ployed workers to fit them for new, 
different employment opportunities.” 





For Dr. Wolfbein’s full paper and the 
other papers presented at the Fourth Na- 


tional School Finance Conference, see: 
National Fducation Association, Commit- 
tee on Educational Finance. Financing 
Education for Our Changing Population. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1961. 
111 p. $1. Stock #51-128. 











College ‘Teachers: 


Demand Exceeds Supply 


Of new teachers entering 

college, 1 in 4 has a doctor’s 

degree; 1 in 6 has not 

earned a master’s degree. 

“AT THIS MOMENT the evidence indi- 
cates that institutions of higher educa- 
tion cannot be staffed with the needed 
number of competent teachers. . . . The 
employing officer has no alternative but 
to choose between an insufficient num- 
ber and an inferior quality of new 
teachers.” 

These words highlight the findings 
of the NEA Research Division’s fourth 
biennial study of teacher supply and 
demand in universities, colleges, and 
junior colleges. Liberal free distribution 
of the 88-page report to administrative 
officials was made possible by support 
of the Ford Foundation. 

The investigation explored these five 
questions: 

1. What are the qualifications of the 
1960-61 group of newly employed full- 
time college teachers and how do they 
compare with earlier years? 


2. From what sources do new teach- 


ers come? 

3. What new sources might be ex- 
plored more fully? 

4. What occupations claim new grad- 
uates at the doctor’s degree level? 

5. What is the expected need for new 
teachers in higher education the next 
decade? 

The first question—qualifications of 
new teachers—brings out these facts: 

* The limited resources available do 
not enable many employing officers to 
compete successfully in the open man- 
power market for the best qualified 
persons who might become candidates. 

* Conditions vary widely among the 
different types of institutions, and from 
campus to campus within each type. 

* The shortage of qualified candi- 
dates is much more acute in some fields 
than in others. 


* During the seven years covered by 
the study, the general trend has been 
toward the acceptance of less well- 
qualified candidates. 





1—PERCENT OF NEW TEACHERS AT EACH OF FOUR LEVELS 
OF PREPARATION, 1953-54 TO 1960-61 


With master’s 


With doctor's 
degree 


1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 
1959-60 
1960-61 


31.4% 
28.4 
26.7 
23.5 
25.3 
23.8 
25.9 
25.8 


degree plus 


20.0 


Without master’s 
degree 


With master’s 
1 year degree 
18.2% 
18.7 
17.8 
18.1 
16.2 
18.7 
19.9 


32.2% 
33.6 
35.4 
35.3 
36.7 
36.7 
37.1 
36.8 


18.2% 
19.3 
20.1 
23.1 
21.8 
20.8 
17.1 
17.4 








NEW TEACHERS AT FOUR LEVELS OF PREPARATION 


With doctor's 
degree 


With master's 


a age. 


With master’s 
degree 


Without master's 
degree 


1953- 1954- 1955- 1956- 1957- 


54 55 56 


Preparation of New Teachers 

In 1953-54, as many as 31.4 percent 
of the new teachers employed by uni- 
versities and colleges held the doc- 
tor’s degree. This figure fell steadily 
to 23.5 in 1956-57 and has shown only 
slight recovery—to 25.8 in 1960-61. At 
the other end of the preparation scale 
(new teachers without the master’s 
degree) the percent was 18.2 in 1953- 
54. It went up to 23.1 in 1956-57, 
then back down to 17.4 in 1960-61. 
Throughout the seven-year period the 
trend has been toward the acceptance 
of more new teachers with only the 
master’s degree. The first graph shows 
the year-by-year record at each of four 
levels of preparation. (See also Table 1.) 

The universities, both public and 
nonpublic, have been the most success- 
ful in competing for candidates with 
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0% 
1958&- 1959- 1960- 


59 60 61 
NEA Research Division 


57 58 


comprehensive preparation. Last year, 
of the new teachers employed by 100 
nonpublic universities, 35.9 percent held 
the doctor’s degree. In 13 municipal 
universities, 90 state universities, and 59 
land-grant colleges this was 29 plus per- 
cent. But only 22.6 percent of the new 
teachers in the 168 state colleges, 21.4 
percent in the 129 large nonpublic col- 
leges, about 17 percent in, the 505 small 
colleges, and 15.9 percent in the 70 
teachers colleges entered service with 
the highest academic degree. 

On the other hand, the larger insti- 
show a greater readiness to 
employ new teachers whose preparation 
is below the master’s degree level. The 
land-grant colleges were high, with 
23.4 percent, and the state colleges 
were low, with 12.7 percent. And the 
picture is further complicated by the 


tutions 





fact that the larger institutions use 
greater numbers of part-time teachers, 
about whose qualifications little is 
known. The second graph brings out 
the differences in employment pro- 
cedures of the nine types of universities 
and colleges. 


Field-by-Field Differences 


Variations among teaching fields are 
even wider than among types of insti- 
tutions. The percent of new teachers in 
1953-54 holding doctor’s degrees was 
68.4 percent in psychology, 54.5 per- 
cent in the biological sciences, and 53.0 
percent in the physical sciences. At the 
bottom of the list of major fields were 
fine arts, with only 12.2 percent, engi- 


neering, with 15.9 percent, and business 
and commerce, with 21.4 percent of 
the new teachers holding doctorates. 
Seven years later, psychology was down 
to 51.9 percent, biological sciences to 
48.2 percent, and physical sciences 47.4 
percent. Even more drastic were the 
declines in foreign languages, from 36.3 
to 21.3 percent; in mathematics, from 
34.2 to 22.2 percent; and in English, 
from 29.0 to 13.6 percent of new teach- 
ers with the doctor’s degree. 

Engineering increased its percent of 
new teachers with top-level degrees 
from 15.9 to 25.9 percent, but this 
l-in-4 is more than offset by the fact 
that 1 of every 3 (33.5 percent) of the 
new teachers of engineering entered 


INSTITUTIONS OF ALL TYPES ARE SHORT OF NEW TEACHERS 
WITH DOCTORATES, 1960-61 


State universities 


Nonpublic universities 


Municipal universities 


Land-grant colleges 


State colleges 


Teachers colleges 
Nonpublic colleges— 
1,000 or more enrolled 


Nonpublic colleges— 
500-999 enrolled 


Nonpublic colleges— 
under 500 enroiled 


All universities 
and colleges 


Percent with 
doctor’s degree 


Percent without 
master’s degree 











30% 
NEA Research Division 
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40% 





2—PERCENT OF NEW FULL-TIME TEACHERS AT HIGH AND LOW LEVELS 
OF PREPARATION, 1953-54 AND 1960-61 


1953-54 
15.9% 
34.2 


Engineering... . 
Health sciences* 
Agriculture. .. 

Fine arts . .. 
Physical sciences. .. 
Mathematics. . . 
Foreign languages. . . 
Business and commerce 
Biological sciences. . 
English. .. 
Education. 

Social sciences 
Psychology. . 


SSSKSFrXgeere 
Pr euWowm fF WNHONn wo 


* Does not include dentistry and medicine. 


With doctor's degree 





With less than master’s degree 


1960-61 


25.9% 
18.9 
35.0 
10.2 
47.4 1 
22.2 

21.3 

15.8 

48.2 

13.6 

31.5 

35.9 

51.9 


1953-54 
45.5% 
32.3 
28.0 


1960-61 
33.5% 
33.5 
33.0 
19.4 
15.5 
15.5 
14.6 
13.0 
12.8 


nm 
© 
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full-time service before completing the 
requirements for the master’s degree. 
In many college classes in engineering 
the teachers have only a little more 
preparation than some of their students. 

Over the seven years the over-all 
percent of new teachers entering full- 
time service before completing require- 
ments for the master’s degree decreased 
just a little, from 18.2 to 17.4. But some 
fields suffered seriously. The number of 
new biological science teachers with 
this meager preparation increased from 
5.6 percent in 1953-54 to 12.8 percent 
in 1960-61. In foreign languages the 
increase was from 8.9 to 14.6 percent; 
in mathematics, from 8.3 to 15.5 per- 
cent. In the physical sciences, encourag- 
ingly, the increase was only from 14.0 
to 15.5 percent. And in the social 
sciences there was actually a decrease 
from 6.4 to 5.0 percent of new teachers 
without the master’s degree. 

Table 2 shows many details in the 
13 principal fields. 


Sources of New Teachers 


Universities and colleges draw nearly 
half of their new teachers directly from 
the graduate schools; the proportion is 
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far greater than from any other source. 
The average is 46.3 percent, with the 
largest nonpublic colleges being high 
at 52.6 percent and the teachers colleges 
low at 36.8 percent. 

The second principal source of new 
college and university teachers is high- 
school teaching, which supplies almost 
| of every 8 (12.0 percent) of the new 
teachers. Teachers colleges drew 26.7 
percent from this source, while the 
multiple-unit institutions were low, from 
about 6 to 9 percent. Nonpublic colleges 
took new teachers from the high schools 
at a little more than the all-institution 
average rate. 

Business occupations were the only 
other source supplying as many as 10 
percent of the new teachers. Land-grant 
colleges drew 13.9 percent of their new 
teachers from business, while teachers 
colleges took only 3.5 percent of their 
new supply from this source. 

Other reported sources include re- 
search agencies, 6.7 percent; the most 
recent class of bachelor’s degree gradu- 
ates, 4.3 percent; government service, 
2.7 percent; elementary-school teaching, 
2.6 percent; school administration, 2.5 
percent; military service, 1.7 percent. 





Junior colleges, on the other hand, 
took only 23.2 percent of their new 
teachers from graduate school. At the 
same time they attracted 29.3 percent 
from high-school teaching, and 11.0 
percent from business occupations. As 
many as 15.4 percent were full-time 
teachers in universities and colleges the 
preceding year. In contrast, the latter 
drew only 1.7 percent of their new 
teachers from junior-college teaching 
the preceding year. 


Can Women Be Employed 
More Extensively? 


The report brings out these two seem- 
ingly conflicting facts: (a) Three- 
fourths of the employing officials indi- 
cate readiness to employ women teach- 
ers in larger numbers, many of them 
in almost all fields. (b) The per- 
cent of women among newly employed 
teachers has changed little since 1953- 
54. That year it was 23.7; in 1956-57 
it went as high as 25.2; in 1960-61 it 
was exactly 24 percent. 

Women receive about one-third of 
all bachelor’s and master’s degrees, but 
only about one-tenth of the doctor’s 
degrees. And among the latter group, 
their distribution among the major fields 
is not in proportion to the need for 
college teachers. These figures are illus- 
trative: Ten percent of the women 
receiving the doctorate in 1960-61 were 
in psychology, a field claiming only 2.9 
percent of the new teachers; mathe- 
matics, with 6.0 percent of the new 
teachers, attracted fewer than 2 percent 
of the women receiving the doctorate. 


Retirement Age a Factor 


The first need for new teachers is 
to replace those who retire. Voluntary 
retirements are far out-numbered by 
those required of persons who attain a 
designated retirement age. 

Most universities and colleges (73.4 
percent) maintain regulations govern- 


ing compulsory retirement from class- 
room service. Age 70 is most frequently 
designated — by 52.9 percent of the 
reporting institutions. Age 65 is the 
time specified by 32.9 percent. Of those 
not having such a regulation in force, 
just over one-half are small nonpublic 
colleges, many of them staffed by dedi- 
cated personnel. No backlog of infor- 
mation is available to show whether 
the growing shortage of qualified new 
teachers has affected these regulations 
in any way. 


Competition Is Keen 


It is widely recognized that the 
greatest accomplishment in elementary 
education during the past decade has 
been the upgrading of the whole corps 
of more than 800,000 classroom teach- 
ers—a steady march toward the bache- 
lor’s degree as the minimum. Signifi- 
cant, too, is the achievement of the 
master’s degree level by more than one- 
third of some 550,000 high-school 
teachers. And equally obvious is the 
ambition of the university and college 
administrator to build up the general 
scholarship of his staff through the 
employment of new teachers with more- 
than-average formal preparation. Na- 
turally, attention is thus focused upon 
each merging class of graduates at the 
doctor’s degree level, as prospective 
candidates. 

What happens, occupationally, to the 
annual production of the graduate and 
professional schools has been the object 
of NEA Research Division studies for 
the past six years. The evidence now 
at hand confirms what many employing 
Officials already knew: A large percent 
— almost one-half —of these highest 
level graduates are already well settled 
in occupations in which they continue; 
the fact that they receive doctor’s de- 
grees does not add to the reservoir of 
“new supply.” 
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3—DOCTOR'S DEGREE GRADUATES OF 1958-59 AND 1959-60 
IN COLLEGE TEACHING SERVICE 


Number 
reported 


English 726 
Philosophy 196 
Foreign languages 361 
Geography 99 
Accounting 33 
History 580 
Miscellaneous fine arts 104 
Speech and dramatics 273 
Physical and health education 113 
Music 244 
Sociology 275 
Economics 455 
Miscellaneous business and commerce 175 
Forestry 32 
Political science 317 
Mathematics 479 
Law... .:- 43 
Home economics 65 
Miscellaneous social science 208 
Education (Ph.D.) 

Religion 


ALL FIELDS 


industrial and vocational arts 
Education (Ed.D.) 
Miscellaneous (general) 
Biological science 

Geology 

Engineering 

Agriculture 

Miscellaneous physical science 
Psychology 

Health professions* 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Library science 


* Does not include dentistry and medicine. 


Percent 

Continuing Entering 
in college college 
teaching teaching 


55.3% 35.9% 
43.4 43.4 

43.5 
42.4 
72.8 
42.4 
53.8 
50.9 
46.0 
49.2 
41.1 
34.5 
46.3 
40.6 
35.6 
22.6 
51.2 
26.1 
36.9 
30.1 
27.7 


22.9 


45.4 
24.1 
25.3 
12.8 
13.1 
16.1 
16.7 
12.8 
] 

l 


Total in college 
teaching 
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Recently the doctor’s degree graduat- 
ing class has included just above 9000 
men and women per year. Of those 
graduating in 1958-59 and 1959-60, 
some 23 percent were already fully en- 
gaged in college teaching, and 20 per- 
cent were at work in other occupa- 
tions. Since both of these groups 
continued in fields already chosen, only 
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slightly more than one-half of the 
graduates offered themselves as candi- 
dates for new positions. (Most of this 
latter group had been on campus, 
principally engaged as graduate stu- 
dents, during the year ending in gradu- 
ation.) This meant, in reality, that the 
newly available group in each of these 
years was only about 5000. 





All of these—and more——would be 
needed by the institutions of higher 
education if the scholarship of the entife 
corps of teachers were to be strength- 
ened. But the investigation shows that 
college teaching was the choice of 
less than one-half (43.2 percent) of 
the doctor’s degree graduates of the past 
two years who entered new occupations. 
The acute shortage of highly qualified 
candidates for teaching certain college 
subjects is not simply that the graduate 
schools do not produce them in con- 
siderable numbers. The fact to be recog- 
nized is that other occupations outbid 
the colleges and universities for their 
Services. 

A field-by-field analysis of the data 
shows wide variations. As to be ex- 
pected, the fields attracting the highest 
percent of new teachers. at the time of 
graduation are, in general, the fields in 
which the highest percents of graduates 
are already engaged. English stands at 
the top of the list: 55.3 percent of the 
graduates are already serving as teach- 
ers in universities, colleges, and junior 
colleges; 35.9 percent enter this oc- 
cupation, thus enabling the enterprise 


of higher education to profit by the 
services of 91.2 percent of these 
scholars. 

Graduates in foreign languages also 
contribute heavily to the occupation 
of college teaching, as do the gradu- 
ates in the social science fields—history, 
sociology, economics, and political 
science, in that order. 

In certain fields, however, the em- 
ployer of college teachers encounters 
difficulty. Just under 1 of every 5 (19.3 
percent) of the doctor’s degree gradu- 
ates in chemistry, and just over 1 of 
every 4 (26.5 percent) in physics are 
found in college teaching positions. 
Also, only 1 of every 3 (35.6 percent) 
graduates in engineering contributes to 
the teaching profession. The many 
other needs and opportunities take most 
of these men into research, industry, 
business, and government service. 

Table 3 presents a full distribution of 
graduates of the past two years on a 
field-by-field basis. 


Outlook for Future Needs 


The report offers a projection of 
staff needs in higher education for the 





4—ESTIMATED NUMBER OF FULL-TIME UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE, AND JUNIOR- 


COLLEGE TEACHERS NEEDED, 


Increase 
in enroll 
ment over 
preceding 
year 


200 , 000 
220 ,000 
230 ,000 
240 ,000 
250 ,000 
260 , 000 
270,000 
275,000 
280 ,000 
285 ,000 
290 , 000 
300 , 000 


3,100,000 


Total 
enroll- 
ment 


Number of 
full-time 
teachers 


1958-59 
1959-60 
1960-61 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1964-65 
1965-66 
1966-67 
1967-68 
1968-69 
1969-70 


3,250,000 
3,470,000 261 , 887 
3,700 ,000 274,074 
3,940,000 286 , 545 
4,190,000 299 , 286 
4,450,000 312,281 
4,720,000 325,517 
3,995,000 338 644 
5,275,000 351 , 667 
5, 560,000 364 , 590 
5, 850 000 377,419 
6,150,000 390 , 476 


250 , 000 


Total 


1958-59 THROUGH 1969-70 


New teachers needed 


Additions to 
meet increased Total 
enrollment 


Student 
teacher 


Replacemen 
ratio eplacements 


at 6% 


13.00 to 1 
13.25 to 1 
13.50 to 1 
13.75 to 1 
14.00 to 1 
14.25 to 1 
14.50 to 1 
14.75 to 1 
15.00 to 1 
15.25 to 1 
15.50 to 1 
15.75 to 1 


11,900 
12,200 
12,500 
12,700 
13,000 
13,200 
13,100 
13,000 
12,900 
12,800 
13,100 


140 400 


26 ,900 
27,900 
28,900 
29,900 
31,000 
31,900 
32, 600 
33, 300 
34,000 
34,700 
35, 700 


346 , 800 


21,100 
21,900 
22 ,600 


206 , 400 


NOTE: The estimates offered in this table assume thot (a) enrollments wil! increase at a consistent rate, (b) the 


number of teachers in service will increase at a slower pace, 


bringing about (c) a steody increase in student- 


teacher ratio, and (d) the rate of annual replacements wil! remain constant 
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next decade. Based on an assumed en- 
roliment of 6,150,000 students in 1970, 
with a gradual increase in student- 
teacher ratio from the present 13 to | 
to about 16 to 1, and with the con- 
tinued use of many part-time teachers, 
the expected need will average about 
31,000 new teachers per year. In Sep- 
tember 1961 the projection calls for 
16,400 for replacement of those retiring 
for all reasons and 12,500 to serve the 
expected increase in enrollment. 
During the next few years it seems 
likely that the greatest need for new 


49,000. Next will be social sciences 
and fine arts, some 37,000 each. Fol- 
lowing closely in future demands will 
be English, education and engineering. 

Table 4 summarizes the projection 
of staff needs in universities, colleges, 
and junior colleges, year by year, up to 
1970. 


For details see: National Education As- 
sociation, Research Division. Teacher Sup- 
ply and Demand in Universities, Colleges, 
and Junior Colleges, 1959-60 and 1960-61. 
Research Report 1961-R12. Washington, 
D. C.: the Association, May 1961. 88 p. 
Single copy free from the NEA Research 


, > : Division while the supply lasts. 
teachers will be in the sciences—almost Tt a nied _— ; 





STUDENT INCENTIVES 


THE QUESTION: How can the academically talented pupil be stimu- 
lated and, if need be, coerced into undertaking the more difficult pro- 
gram indicated by his ability? 


THE RESPONSE: Fortunately, in most communities, solid, rigorous 


courses are in demand by capable students. However, several factors 
can be considered in relation to this problem. One is the availability 
of “role models.” A pupil or his parent may number among his per- 
sonal acquaintances a physician, but a scientist may seem to be unreal. 
Such role models may be provided, at least in part, by successful 
people in the community who are willing to provide some guidance 
to pupil and parent on a personal basis. 

Informing the student of the extent and nature of his ability may 
provide him with the incentive to make a more determined effort to 
utilize this ability than he might otherwise have done... . 

It should be kept in mind that pupils below the median in high 
schools having a student body of high ability typically have a greater 
capacity for academic achievement than many pupils in the upper half 
of secondary schools with a student body whose ability is average or 
below average. In such a situation the pupil should be encouraged to 
undertake rigorous courses regardless of his standing in class. 

The hope of financial assistance to help defray college expenses 
may be a very real incentive to better achievement. Although it is 
recognized that scholarships will not alone solve the problems in- 
volved in the loss of academically talented pupils from college, high- 
school seniors name lack of finances as a major reason for not plan- 
ning to attend institutions of higher learning —-NEA, The Identifica- 
tion and Education of the Academically Talented Student in the 
American Secondary School, February 1958. p. 50-51. 





Financing a College Edueation 


A Major Problem of America’s Talented Y outh 


The Committee on Discussion and 
Debate Materials and Interstate Coop- 
eration, National University Extension 
Association, has chosen for the national 
high-school forensic series for the aca- 
demic year 1961-62 this question, What 
should be the role of the federal gov- 
ernment in education? For the discus- 
sion and debate manual, the NEA Re- 
search Division prepared a statement on 
the affirmative side of the three dis- 
cussion questions. The section on the 
question, Should federal aid be pro- 
vided for qualified students? is repro- 
duced here by permission. Anyone 
interested in participating in the pro- 
gram should get in touch with Dr. 
Bower Aly, Box 5152, 
Station, Eugene, Oregon. 


University 


IN A DEMOCRACY, education is the 
power of human fulfillment. It creates 
and enlarges not only capacity to pro- 
duce and destroy, but also capacity to 
consume and enjoy. Through the en- 
richment of men’s minds, we strive to 
put material abundance to constructive 


1Committee for Economic Development, Research and Policy Committee. Economic 


and satisfying use on behalf of free 
human beings. The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development expressed the dual 
function of education as follows: 


The spread of knowledge, the incitement 
and satisfaction of curiosities, is part of 
general betterment in standards of living. 
This should be a main objective of our 
society, even if it were not important for 
growth. However, we must also look at 
education as it affects economic growth, 
and there is no doubt that it constitutes 
one of the bedrock supports of growth. 


Fortunately, educational policies conducive 
to economic growth and those leading to 
a satisfying personal life are not in con- 
flict." 

Although 8 adults in 100 have been 
college educated, many talented youth 
end their formal education with high- 
school graduation. In 1960, 90.3 per- 
cent of the 14-to-17-year-olds were en- 
rolled in school; 38.4 percent of the 18- 
to-19-year-olds; and 13.1 percent of the 
20-to-24-year-olds.* Those 14 to 17 
years of age in school may be con- 
sidered as being in high school; those 
18 and 19 and the majority of those 
20 to 24 years of age, as being in col- 
lege. The figures given above show that 


Growth 


in the United States: Its Past and Future. New York: the Committee, February 1958. p. 50-51. 
2U. S. Departinent of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Fall School Enrollment at 46 Million. 
Current Population Reports,’ Population Characteristics, Series P-20, No. 107. Washington, 


D. C.: the Bureau, January 16, 1961. p. 2. 
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most youths terminate their formal edu- 
cation when they finish high school. 
This brings up the question, How: many 
youth of high ability actually go to 
college? 

Bridgman presented a table showing 
the percents of high-school seniors 


going to college: * 


Current 
total 
esti- 
mate 


Imme- 
Total diate 
en- en- 
trants trants 
Entire high- 
school gradvat- 
ing class: 
Boys and girls 
Boys 
Girls 
Upper 30 percent 
in ability 
Boys and girls 
Boys 
Girls 
Upper 10 percent 
in ability: 
Boys and girls 77 73 76 
Boys 94 80 88 
Girls 61 65 65 


In 1947, the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education stated that 32 
percent of the population have the 
mental ability to profit from a college 
education,* and another study found 
that less than half of those capable of 
completing college enter college, and 
of those who start college only 60 per- 
cent graduate. ® 

Wolfie found that 53 percent of those 
in the top 20 percent of their high- 


school’ graduating class enter college, 
and 82 percent of this group graduate 
from college. Wolfie also found on 
studying high-school grades and intel- 
ligence together, that 38 percent of the 
most select group—those graduating in 
the top fifth of their high-school class 
and having AGCT scores of 145 or 
higher—do not enter college. Of those 
graduating in the top fifth of their high- 
school class and having AGCT scores 
of 115 or higher, 49 percent do not 
enter college.® 

Why this waste of human resources? 
Why do not more of our talented youth 
go to college? Many different reasons 
may be mentioned, for example, lack of 
interest in college education on the part 
of the youth himself, his family, and 
his friends; lack of a college within 
commuting distance of home; lack of 
money; or a combination of these rea- 
sons. 

Many studies of the reasons why 
superior students do not go to college 
show that the economic factor is im- 
portant, most often more important 
than any other single reason. For 
example, Barber found that 183 of 763 
high-school graduates in Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, had 1Q’s of 115 or higher, pre- 
sumably required for success in college. 
Of 111 who did not go to college, 34 
percent gave lack of funds as the chief 
reason.‘ In another study, students 
were asked to list the reasons why they 
might not go-to college; almost half 
said the expense would be an important 
reason, and 12 percent said it would 


*Bridgman, Donald S. “Where the Loss of Talent Occurs and Why.” College Admissions 7: 
The Search for Talent. New York: College Entrance Board, 1960. p. 39. 


‘President's Commission on 


igher Education. “Establishing the Goals.” Higher Education 


for American Democracy. Vol. 1. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 


ment Printing Office, 1947. 103 p. 


*President’s Commission on Higher Education 
portunity.” Higher Education for American Democracy. Vol. 2. 


“Equalizing and Expanding Individual Op- 
Washington, D. C.: Superin- 


tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1947. 69 p. 


®*Wolfle, Dael. America’s Resources of Specialized Talent. Report of the Commission On 
Human Resources and Advanced Training. New York: Hatper and Brothers, 1954. 332 p. 


* Barber, Leroy E. 
School Review 59: 93-96; February 1961. 
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cost more than their families could 
afford. § 


Little, in his questionnaire survey of 
high-school seniors in Wisconsin found 
that 19 percent of both boys and girls 
said they would not continue schooling 
because they could not afford it; 41 per- 
cent of the boys and 34 percent of the 
girls said they would get further edu- 
cation if they had financial assistance. ® 

Wright and Jung reported that of 
the top 10 percent of the 1955 Indiana 
high-school graduates who were not 
going beyond high school 38.1 per- 
cent said that the cost of further edu- 
cation prevented them from continuing; 
the parents of 80.2 percent of the youth 
said that they had discussed the cost 
of further education with their children; 
11.2 percent said they needed to stay 
home and help their families financially; 
and 34.7 percent of the students and 
46.6 percent of the parents said that the 
cost of continuing education was a fac- 
tor in the decision not to continue in 
school. 1° 


Since a lack of money prevents so 
many able students from going to col- 
lege, it is pertinent here to examine the 
cost of college attendance. The Ameri- 
can School Counselor Association esti- 
mated the cost of tuition, fees, books, 
and board and room as follows: 


At a state colicge or 
$ 900 to $1,200 a year 
$1,300 to $1,500 a year 


teachers college 
Al a state university 
At a private co-ed 
college 
At a private women's 


$1,500 to $1,800 a year 

college $1,700 to $2,200 a year 

Ata private men's 
college $1,800 to $2,200 a year 

At an institute of 

$1,900 to $2,400 a year 

$1,700 to $2,000 a year" 


technology 
At a junior college 


A recent University of Michigan 
study 12 found that in 1959-60, aver- 
age college expenses, for an unmarried 
student totaled $1550 a year. Of this 
sum, $950 came from the student’s 
parents, $360 was money earned by the 
student, $130 was scholarship money, 
and $110 came from other sources. 
Four families in 10 said they found it 
difficult to meet the college expenses; 
2 in 10 said that they not only found 
the financing difficult but that their 
financial help was inadequate. Some 
families managed to set aside money for 
this purpose in advance, some reduced 
other expenses, some borrowed money, 
and in some cases the mother took a 
job to help pay for the student’s col- 
lege education. 

To get some idea of the financial 
burden on the families, look at the per- 
cent distribution of 45,062,000 families 
by total money income in 1959: 1% 


*Cole, Charles C., Jr. Encouraging Scientific Talent, A Report to the National Science 
Foundation. New York: College Entrance Examination Board, July 1955. 

®*Little, J. Kenneth. A State-Wide Inquiry into Decisions of Youth About Education Beyond 
High School. Madison: University of Wisconsin, School of Education, September 1958. p. 67. 

Wright, Wendell W., and Jung, Christian W. Why Capable High School Students Do Not 
Continue Their Schooling. Bulletin of the School of Education, Vol. 35, No. 1. Bloomington: 


Indiana University, January 1959. p. 29-32. 


1 American School Counselor Association. How About College? Washington, D. C.: the 


Association, 4 Division of the American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
1605 New Hampshire Ave. N. 


Available from the Association, 
at 25¢ a copy.) 


1959. p. 9. 
W., Washington 9, D. C., 


Lansing, John B.; Lorimer, Thomas; and Moriguchi, Chikashi. How People Pay for College. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, September 1960. 160 p 
UJ. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Income of Families and Persons 


in the United States: 1959. Current Population Reports, Consumer Income, Series P-60, 


No. 35. 


Washington, D. C.: the Bureau, January 5, 1961. p. 2. 
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Under $3,000. . 23% 
$3,000 to $4,999 oe. ie ae 
$5,000 to $9,999... 43 
$10,000 to $14,999. j 9 
$15,000 and over... 3 
Median income $5,417 


It hardly seems necessary to point out 
that the typical American family 
(median income) will have difficulty 
financing even the cheapest college edu- 
cation. One son in a state university 
would take one-fourth of all the family 
income; two would take half of it. 
What would be left would not provide 
the basic necessities of life for the rest 
of the family. 

Another aspect is the number of 
children in a family; it is obvious that 
the larger the family, the more it costs 
them to live, and the more children to 
be educated, the more difficult finan- 
cially it is for the family. Here are the 
median. incomes of families in 1959 by 
size of family: ™* 


. $4,281 
5,539 
6,070 
6,094 
5,798 
5,135 


persons 
persons 


persons 
persons 
7 persons or more 


2 
3 
4 persons 
5 
6 


On the assumption that prices and 
wages remain the same over a 10-year 
period, a family of six persons earning 
$57,980 would have to spend $20,800 
to $24,000 to send four children to a 
state university. What family of six can 
afford it? 

One way of helping bright boys and 
girls to go to college was suggested in 


\ Tbid., 


a report of the Educational Testing 
Service. The study, which analyzed the 
career plans of 10,000 high-school 
seniors in the top 30 percent on aca- 
demic aptitude, found that 80 percent 
of the boys and 70 percent of the girls 
said they would like to go on to college. 
Of those who at first said they were not 
interested in college, four-fifths indi- 
cated that they would probably go to 
college if they had scholarships. The 
report concluded: 


The fact that a very large number of able 
students without college plans would be 
willing to go to college if given a scholar- 
ship surely indicates that many students 
do not have college plans simply because 
they have never been able to view college 
as being a reasonable prospect. College is 
not intrinsically repellent or undesirable to 
them— it has seemed to be financially un- 
attainable. Given a way to pay their ex- 
penses, their plans apparently would read- 
ily change; given the assurance early in 
their school career that college was finan- 
cially attainable, they might have included 
in their course work the science, mathe- 
matics, and English needed to make it a 
reality. 

We believe that it is in the salvage of 
cases such as these that a _ large-scale 
scholarship program, combined with better 
counseling in the junior and senior high 
schools, could most effectively increase the 
proportion of able students going to col- 
lege. The existence of such a scholarship 
program would make it possible for these 
high school counselors to demonstrate: to 
the “no interest” student that college is, in 
fact, a real possibility.” Z 


Reproduced from: Government and 
Education: The Thirty-Fifth Discussion 
and Debate Manual. (Edited by Bower 
Aly.) Committee on Discussion and De- 
bate Materials, Box 5152, Eugene, Oregon, 
1961. p. 81-86. Copyright 1961. Repro- 
duced by permission. 


p. 6. 
*Stice, Glen; Mollenkopf, William G.; and Torgerson, Warren S. Background Factors and 


College-Going Plans 


Among High-Aptitude Public 
cational Testing Service, August 1956. p. 115. 


igh School Seniors. Princeton, N. J.: Edu- 








More Responsibility for 
Workers in the 1960's 


In 1970 we shall have 16 million more 
children and youth and 3 million more 
persons of retirement age, but only 11 
million more adults of working age 
than in 1960. 

UNOFFICIAL PROJECTIONS of the popu- 
lation purchased from the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census by the NEA show widely 
varying rates of increase in numbers of 
persons in certain age groups. Thus will 
be created serious financial problems 
for education during the 1960's. 

Here are some changes we can ex- 
pect: 

* For the nation as a whole, popula- 
tion will increase 19 percent. 

* The group 22 through 64 years of 
age—the group that produces most of 
the workers and taxpayers—is expected 
to increase 12 percent. The total 
school-age group (5 through 17) -vill 
increase 24 percent, or twice as fast as 
the workers; the high-school-age group 
(14 through 17), 43 percent, or three 
and a half times as fast as the workers; 
and the college-age youth (18 through 
21), 57 percent, or almost five times as 
fast as the workers. 

* In 1960 we had 168 workers for 
every 100 children and youth of school 
and college age, but in 1970, we can 
expect to have fewer—146 workers for 
every 100 of school and college age. 

* The number of children of elemen- 
tary-school age (5 through 13) is ex- 
pected to increase 17 percent, but high- 
school-age youth, 43 percent, or more 
than twice as fast. 

* The number of elderly persons is 
also expected to increase—21 percent, 
or almost twice as fast as the workers. 


These varying rates of increase will 
change the distribution by age group. 
For 1960 and 1970, these distributions 
are as follows: 


1960 
11.4% 


1970 (est.) 


Under 5 11.5% 


5 through 17 24.5 25.4 
5 through 13 18.2 17.9 
14 through 17 6.2 7.5 

18 through 21 5.1 6.8 

22 through 64 49.8 46.9 

65 and over 9.2 9.4 


Total Population 


All the states expect an increase in 
total population with the apparent ex- 
ception of Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
West Virginia. Arizona will have the 
iargest increase—54 percent; next will 
be Florida and Nevada with 53 percent 
each; and Alaska with 50 percent. 
Nineteen states will have rates of in- 
crease above the national average of 19 
percent. Four states (Alaska, Arizona, 
Florida, and Nevada) will have sub- 
stantial rates of increase in all age 
groups. 


Children vs. Adults 


In four states both the population of 
working age (22-64 years) and the pop- 
ulation of school age (5-17 years) will 
decrease from 1960 to 1970. Arkansas 
will have a drop of 21 percent in the 
school-age group and an _ 11-percent 
drop in the number of workers; Missis- 
sippi, a drop of 10 percent in the 
school-age group and a drop of 3 per- 
cent in the number of workers. West 
Virginia will have a drop of 18 percent 
in the school-age group and a drop of 
11 percent in the number of workers. 

Three states will have an increase in 
the 10-year period in the number of 
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workers but a drop in the school-age 
population; Alabama, an increase of 7 
percent in the number of workers and 
a drop of 4 percent in the school-age 
group; and Kentucky and Oklahoma, 
an increase of 2 percent in the number 
of workers and a drop of 6 percent in 
the school-age group. 

Four states (Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and Vermont) and the District 


of Columbia will have fewer workers in 
1970 than in 1960; but will have more 
children of school age: The number 
aged 5 to 17 years will increase 15 per- 
cent in the District of Columbia, 10 
percent in Iowa and Nebraska, and 6 
percent in South Dakota and Vermont. 

Although the remaining 39 states can 
look forward to increases both in num- 
ber of school-age and in the number of 





1—ESTIMATED PERCENT OF INCREASE IN POPULATION, BY AGE GROUPS, 
1960 TO 1970 


14-17 
years 


5-13 
years 


17.1% 42.7% 


Alabama —10. 14. 
Alaska 57. 82. 
Arizona ‘ 71 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawai 

Idaho 

Ilinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvama 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah. 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming 


State 


Total population 
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19.1% 
5.2 


18-21 
years 


56.6% 
38.3 


22-64 
years 


5-17 
years 


65 years 
and over 
23.6% 
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90 YEARS OF POPULATION GROWTH~1920-1970 


Millions 





65 and over 
22-64 





18-21 
14-17 








5-13 
Under 5 




















adults of working age, the majority will 
find that the increases in the school-age 
group will be greater than the increases 
in the number of workers. Exceptions 
are Arizona, Georgia, Hawaii, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee. 


College-Age Population 


In 1970, the college-age group (18- 
21) is expected to be more than half 
again as large as it was in 1960, with 
every state having an increase. In four 
states this group is expected to double: 
Nevada, Arizona, California, and Flor- 
ida. At the other end of the scale will 
be West Virginia with an increase of 
only 8 percent. 


More Old Persons, Too 


The number of persons 65 years old 
and older is expected to increase only 
a little faster than the population as a 





1960 
NEA Research Division 


whole (21 percent vs. 19 percent). 
Florida, however, is expected to have 
74 percent more elderly persons in 1970 
than in 1960. Arizona and Alaska will 
also have substantial increases—61 per- 
cent and 49 percent, respectively. Most 
states will find that the 65-and-over 
group will increase faster than the 
worker group, and in some states, faster 
than the population as a_ whole. 
Six states—Iowa, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, West Vir- 
ginia—and the District of Columbia will 
find-not only that the 65-and-over group 
is increasing faster than the total popu- 
lation, but also that the worker group 
is decreasing. 

For details, see: National Education 
Association, Research Division, Special 
Project on Financing Education in the 
1960's. Population Projections, 1960-1970. 


Washington, D. C.: the Association, June 
1961. 12 p. 50¢. 
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1970 


Group 


Insurance 


Programs 


for 


‘Teachers 


PARTICIPATION OF EMPLOYERS in paying 
the costs of hospitalization and life 
insurance protection for employees is 
a growing practice in business and in- 
dustry. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that such programs are becoming more 
generally accepted as part of a reason- 
able program of nonwage benefits for 
teachers. 

In November 1960, the NEA Re- 
search Division sent a post-card ques- 
tionnaire to 724 urban school districts 
of 30,000 or more population to find 
out how many pay part of the premiums 
for employee insurance programs. Re- 
plies were received from 621 or 86 per- 
cent of the districts. 


Group Health and 
Medical Insurance 


The survey showed that of several 
types of insurance, group health and 
medical insurance premiums are most 
frequently paid for in part by the school 
district—by 22 percent for professional 
employees and by 23 percent for classi- 
fied employees. Proportionately more 
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Group health and medical 
insurance premiums are paid for, 
at least in part, 
by more than one-fifth of 
the school districts 
of 30,000 or more population. 


of the larger urban districts than of the 
smaller districts pay part of the pre- 
mium. 


Group Life Insurance 


Group life insurance premiums are 
partly paid for professional persons by 
16 percent of the reporting districts; 
for classified employees, by 14 percent. 
Again relatively more of the larger dis- 
tricts than the smaller ones pay part, of 
the premium. A few districts pay the 
entire premium. 


Income Protection Insurance 


Only 10 percent of the districts sur- 
veyed reported paying part of the pre- 
mium for income protection insurance. 
Many districts have Workman’s Com- 
pensation insurance for their employees, 
especially those engaged in maintenance 
work. One school district carries it for 
the industrial arts teachers. 

Workman’s Compensation or some 
similar type of insurance that assures 
income protection in case of on-the-job 
accidents is mandatory in some states. 
Classified employees are sometimes 





union members, and this protection may 
be required by the union. 

Many districts reported having lib- 
eral sick leave policies which they be- 
lieve protect the employee’s income in 
case of illness. 


Five-Year Change 


In 1955-56, as part of a survey of 
teacher personnel practices in urban 
school districts, the NEA Research Di- 
vision found that 4 percent of the dis- 
tricts shared the cost of accident in- 
surance and 18 percent paid the en- 
tire premium; for health insurance, 
comparable figures were 3 and | per- 
cent; for hospitalization, 4 and 1 per- 
cent; for surgical insurance, 3 and | 
percent; for life insurance, 6 and 2 per- 
cent. Below is a comparison of the 
percentage of large school districts 
which paid all or part of the group 
insurance premiums in 1955-56 and in 
1960-61: 


Districts by population 
Group |— Group !|— Group I!!— 
500,000 100,000- 30,000 
and over 499,000 99,999 
Group life 
1955-56 18% 11% 11% 
1960-61 24 16 16 
Health and medical 


1955-56 
Health 
Hospitali- 
zation 
Surgical 
1960-61 
Health and 
medical 28 22 21 


It is not possible to compare directly 
the percent of school districts paying 
part of the premium for health and 
medical insurance, as the earlier study 
divided this category into health, hos- 
pitalization, and surgical insurance. 
Some districts undoubtedly paid for 
more than one type; therefore, there is 
an overlap in the figures and they can- 
not be added. However, if one allows 


for disparities in the method of report- 
ing, it is fairly obvious from the figures 
given above that more districts are pay- 
ing a share of the costs of health and 
medical insurance in 1960-61 than in 
1955-56, particularly in Groups II and 
III, the districts with populations of 
30,000 to 500,000. 


Outlook 


When answering the 1960 survey, 
some school districts indicated that they 
are presently considering increasing 
their nonwage benefits by making em- 
ployer contributions to group insurance 
programs. Some state education associa- 
tions have developed group insurance 
plans for their members which may or 
may not include employer contribu- 
tions. At least the individual school 
boards may aid in administration by 
collecting the premiums through pay- 
roll deductions. 

Some state associations hold that 
group insurance should not be sought 
until teachers’ salaries are raised. They 
believe it is more important to work for 
higher salaries than for fringe benefits 
at this time. If their members have 
spouses who work outside the education 
field and who have group insurance for 
themselves (and often a family health 
insurance plan), there may be no great 
demand for insurance to be supplied 
by the school district. 


labor market for 
highly competitive. The 
school district that gives liberal nonwage 
benefits, such as paying part of the 
employees’' group insurance premium, 
may have an advantage in employing 
and keeping its teachers. 


Nevertheless, the 
teachers is 


National Education 


For details, see: 
Association, Research Division. School 
Districts That Pay Part of the Premiums 
for Certain Insurance Programs Covering 
School Employees. Research Memo 1961- 
23. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 
June 1961. 13 p. 
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State 


Sick Leave 


Provisions 


THE GRANTING OF PAID LEAVES of ab- 
sence to teachers away from their duties 
because of personal illness or injury is 
a desirable school personnel practice. 
Unlike other enterprises, where the 
work of absent employees usually can 
be held in abeyance, or temporarily 
shifted to other permanent staff mem- 
bers, substitutes must be engaged to 
take over for regular teachers who are 
out of school. But, as many local school 
districts have come to recognize, the 
salutary effect that an established policy 
of paid sick leave has on the teacher, 
the pupil, and the school system far 
outweighs the added cost. 

Adoption of sick leave plans by local 
school boards is by no means always 
prompted by requirements of state law. 
In many states, however, legislation sets 
the minimum amount of paid sick leave 
to which teachers are entitled. 

A survey of statutory provisions deal- 
ing with leaves of absence completed 
by the NEA Research Division in June 
1961 shows that the laws of 33 states 
and the District of Columbia contain 
references to teachers’ sick leave, while 
in three other states—Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Maryland—state board of educa- 
tion regulations impose definite leave 
requirements on local school districts. 

The types of state laws and state 
regulations in effect may be grouped as 
follows: 

* Twenty-five states and the District 
of Columbia have specific state-wide 
mandatory provisions for fully paid sick 
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Some sick leave pay is required in 25 
states; 10 working days per year is 
the requirement in 15 states. 


leave for teachers. In addition, New 
York law requires certain school dis- 
tricts to adopt sick leave regulations 
with or without pay, but is silent as to 
other districts; a special provision re- 
lates to New York City teachers. 

* Tennessee and Virginia appropriate 
state funds for sick leave plans for 
teachers. If local school boards elect 
to share in these funds, they must com- 
ply with state board sick leave regula- 
tions. The Tennessee statute specifies 
how many days’ sick leave the regula- 
tions shall provide; Virginia leaves the 
amount up to the state board. 

* Three other states—Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Nevada—authorize local 
school boards in their discretion to 
adopt sick leave programs. Aside from 
Mississippi, the statutes spell out the 
maximum allowable limits. A fourth 
state, North Carolina, vests the state 
board with authority to grant teachers 
up to five days’ paid sick leave per 
school term. 

* The Michigan tenure law, subject 
to local adoption, and the Nebraska 
tenure law, applicable to Lincoln and 
Omaha, carry permissive provisions for 
leaves of absence to teachers for phys- 
ical and mental disability or sickness. 

* Mandatory leave provisions only 
for teachers ill with tuberculosis prevail 
in Arizona and Massachusetts. 

The number of states that make paid 
sick leave mandatory continues to 
grow. Since 1957, four states—-Maine, 
North Dakota, Vermont, and Washing- 








1—STATE MANDATORY SICK LEAVE REQUIREMENTS, JUNE 1961 


Days per year 
at full pay 


Alaska* 

California 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 


Florida 
Georgia 1% for each completed 
school month 
Hawaii* 18 
Idaho 8 
Hlinois 10 
Indiana 10 in first year; 
7 per year thereafter 


lowa 5; increases 1 day for each 
consecutive year of employ- 


ment to 9 
Kentucky 10 
Louisiana 10 
Maine 10 
Maryland*> 10 
New Jersey At least 10 
North Dakota At least 5 
Ohio 5 
Oklahoma At discretion of 
local board 
Oregon At least 10 
Pennsylvania 10 
Vermont 10 
Washington 10 
West Virginia 5 
Wisconsin At least 5¢ 


* By state board regulation. 


Unused days of Local boards expressly 
leave cumulative authorized to exceed 
to: mandatory leave 


60 
indefinitely x 
At least 60 x 
120 

Temporary teachers, 20; 

probationary and permanent 

teachers, 75 

80 in 12th year 

Not cumulative 


indefinitely 
32 


60 
90 


At least 35 


20 
25 in any 3-year period 
30 


indefinitely 
At least 20 


At least 30< 


> Does not apply to Baltimore City which sets its own sick leave policy 
© State aid shall not be paid to any districts, except first-class districts, for any year in which teachers’ contracts 


do not so provide. 





ton—have adopted this type of legisla- 
tion on a state-wide basis. Eleven other 
states have amended their laws in the 
past few years to provide more generous 
sick leave benefits. 

State provisions vary considerably as 
to the amounts of sick leave prescribed, 
Data on the number of days of manda- 
tory leave at full pay provided by state 
law or regulations are presented in 
Table 1. Ten days’ fully paid leave per 
year is most common; 15 states and the 
District of Columbia require this much. 

While a few states provide for leave 
on an annual basis with no carryover 
indicated, the more typical provision 
calls for accumulation of unused sick 
leave from year to year, up to a speci- 
fied total amount. One of the more 
generous in this respect is Washington, 
where unused sick leave is cumulative 
to 180 days, the equivalent of a full 
school year. California, Hawaii, and 


New Jersey go even further and permit 
indefinite accumulation. In contrast, un- 
used leave is not cumulative in Georgia, 
while Kentucky, Vermont, and West 
Virginia allow only 20 days of accumu- 
lated leave. 


As Table | shows, local school boards 
in 11 states are specifically permitted 
to extend the yearly and cumulative 
limits beyond those fixed by statute or 
regulation. The laws in other states 
contain no express authority to exceed 
the number of days specified, But the 
statutory language in some of these 
states implies that local boards may 
grant more sick leave than the law 
provides. 


For details: see National Education 
Association, Research Division. School 
Law Summaries: Leaves of Absence. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, June 
1961. 22 p. 50¢. 
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